STUDIES   IN   PROSE
The ancient writers themselves afford us
but little assistance. "When they particular-
ize they are commonly trivial; when they
would generalize they become indistinct. An
exception must, indeed, be made in favor of
Aristotle. Both in analysis and in combina-
tion that great man was without a rival. No
philosopher has ever possest, in an equal de-
gree, the talent either of separating established
system into their primary elements, or of
connecting detached phenomena in harmoni-
ous systems. He was the great fashioner of
the intellectual chase; he changed its dark-
ness into light, and its discord into order. He
brought to literary researches the same vigor
and amplitude of mind to which both physical
and metaphysical science are so greatly in*
debted. His fundamental principles of criti-
cism are excellent. To cite only a single in^
stance: The doctrine which he established
that poetry is an imitative art when justly
understood, is to the critic what the compass
is to the navigator. With it he may venture
upon the most extensive excursions. Without
it he must creep cautiously along the coast,
or lose himself in a trackless expanse, and
trust, at best, to the guidance of an occasional
star. It is a discovery which changes a caprice
into a science.
The general propositions of Aristotle are
valuable. But the merit of the superstructure
bears no proportion to that of the foundation.
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